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LISZT'S HULDIGUNGS MARSCH AND 
WEIMAR'S VOLKSLIED 

By 0. G. SONNECK 

RECENTLY I had occasion to consult the following entry 
in the thematic catalogue of Franz Liszt's works : 

Huldigungs-Marsch (componirt zur Huldigungsfeier (28. Au- 
gust 1853) S. K. H. des Grossherzogs Carl Alexander v. Sachsen- Wei- 
mar.) Berlin. Bote & Bock. Uebertragung : Fuer Pfte zu % Haenden 
vom Componisten. Berlin, Bote & Bock. 



Allegro risoluto 

Tromp. 




The natural inferences from this entry would be that the 
march was originally composed for orchestra and that it subse- 
quently was arranged for pianoforte by the composer. 

These inferences seem to be borne out by Lina Ramann in 
her Liszt biography (vol. 2, p. 229) : 

(Komp. 1853) Huldigungs-Marsch l fuer grosses Orchester 

zur Huldigungsfeier (am 28. Aug. 1853) des Grossherzogs Carl Alexander 

v. Sachsen Weimar (Komp. 1857) Weimars Volkslied. 2 (gedichtet 

von Peter Cornelius), dem feinsinnig ein Motiv aus dem Huldigungs- 
Marsch zu Grunde liegt, fuer vierstimmigen Maennerchor in Ausgaben 
mit Orchester, mit Klavierbegleitung, fuer gemischten Chor, fuer Kinder- 
chor zu Schulzwecken, fuer Klavier, etc. 

1 Edirt Partitur 1858-Bote & Bock, Berlin. 

Edirt Klavier ausgabe vom Komponisten, 1863. 

2 Edirt in alien Ausgaben 1858-T. F. A. Kuehn, Weimar. 

Why my sudden interest in the "Huldigungs-Marsch," one 
of Liszt's innumerable and forgotten minor compositions, little 
known even to the faithful of his own generation? I am free to 
confess that I had never heard of it, until I proceeded to consult 
the thematic catalogue, Ramann's biography and sundry other 
books for the purpose of identifying the manuscript of a "Marsch" 
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scored for military band and bearing, on a fly leaf preceding the 
first page of the score (23 p. fol.) this statement by A. W. Gott- 
schalg, the distinguished organist and pupil of Liszt: 

Festmarsch v. Dr. Franz Liszt (fuer Militaermusik von Raff). 
N. B. Dieser Marsch wurde spaeter als "Huldigungs-Marsch" benutzt; 
dem Grossherzog Carl Alexander gewidmet. Weimar's Volkslied v. 
Liszt wurde zum Trio benutzt. Das voliegende Autograph ist von 
Joachim Raff. 

Of this unpublished band score 1 absolutely no mention is 
made in either the thematic catalogue of Liszt's works, or in 
Ramann's biography of Liszt, or in Schaefer's " Chronologisch- 
systematisches Verzeichnis der Werke Joachim Raffs." 

Comparison between the band score of this "Marsch" and 
the orchestra score of the "Huldigungs-Marsch" published by 
Bote & Bock immediately established the fact that one march 
must have been derived from the other. True, the trios have 
nothing in common, but both marches begin (the thematic cata- 
logue quotes merely the introductory fanfare) : 






3B 



etc. 

After sixteen bars the marches part company structurally, the 
one for band being still more noisy and less plastic than the one 
for orchestra. 

The question arises : to which of the two marches belongs the 
priority? Gottschalg claims that the manuscript band march was 
utilized later on for the "Huldigungs-Marsch, " whereas the thema- 
tic catalogue and Lina Ramann would have us believe that the 
"Huldigungs-Marsch" was composed in 1853. Furthermore Gott- 
schalg claims that Liszt used his "Weimar's Volkslied" as Trio for 
the "Huldigungs-Marsch," whereas Lina Ramann tells us that 
the trio of this march was used for "Weimar's Volkslied. " Finally 
Gottschalg's statement would seem to imply that Liszt composed 
the "Festmarsch" for orchestra. This, then, would mean that 
the orchestral score of the "Huldigungs-Marsch" is merely to a 
large extent a revised version of the "Festmarsch" with "Weimar's 
Volkslied" as substitute for the original Trio. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to reconcile these 
statements with the help of Liszt's correspondence, published by 
Breitkopf & Haertel. Incidentally, it will be seen, that Ramann's 

1 Now in possession of the Library of Congress. — Ed. 
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dates of publication, so far as they concern the "Huldigungs- 
Marsch, " are incorrect. Of course Liszt's greatness as a composer 
is not affected by these inconsequential chronological notes, but 
biographical accuracy is better than biographical inaccuracy and, 
indeed, one never can tell just when or how chronological facts 
have a bearing on the history of a great composer's artistic evolu- 
tion. 



Grand Duke Carl Friedrich of Saxe- Weimar, who had drawn 
Franz Liszt to his court in 1842 and thus had shed new glory on 
Weimar, died on July 8, 1853, and Carl Alexander ascended the 
throne. Immediately the preparations for the "Huldigungs" festiv- 
ities on August 28 began and Liszt had occasion to write to the 
Princess Wittgenstein on July 18, 1853, after a reception at court 
as follows: 

The company retired at 10 o'clock. Wishing me good-night, Mon- 
seigneur asked me to compose a march for his Installation-Huldigung 
on August 28th. I shall begin to-morrow; and, returning home in the 
carriage with the Prussian Lieutenant Colonel Hiller von Gaertringen, 
I believe to have found a fairly suitable motive which it is only neces- 
sary to develop further. 

In his letter of July 22, 1853, to the Princess, Liszt again 
refers to the March in these words: 

I finished yesterday my March for August 28th. It has more than 
200 measures in 4 time and I seem to have succeeded fairly well. The 
leader of the military band will arrange it for his men and Raff will 
instrumentate it for the theatre orchestra. I have written it out merely 
for piano with but a few indications for the entry of the instruments. It 
is twice as long as Mendelssohn's march in the Sommernachtstraum — I 
believe that it will produce a fairly good effect. . . 

Shortly afterwards Liszt took the waters at Teplitz, fully 
intending to be present at Weimar during the coronation festiv- 
ities on August 28, for which he had also composed a "Domine 
salvum fac," but on August 25 he informed the Grand Duke that 
it would be impossible for him to return for the solemn occasion. 

In the meantime, Liszt had written about the march to 
Joachim Raff, whose services from 1849 to 1857 as Liszt's amanuen- 
sis went far beyond suggestions as to " Hornverdopplungen und 
desgl." as Goellerich in his long distance reminiscences of Liszt 
(1908) would have us believe in a gossipy report of a conversation 
with Liszt in 1884. We know from the correspondence between 
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Raff and Liszt published by Raff's widow in "Die Musik" (1902) 
that Raff furnished the original instrumentation of Liszt's "Heroide 
funebre," re-instrumentated the "Goethe Marsch," and assisted 
Liszt in the instrumentation of other works not only, but occasion- 
ally took a hand in the composition itself. That Liszt later on, 
when his skill in orchestration had become equal to that of Raff, 
deviated from the jointly prepared scores, may be mentioned in 
passing, because that fact is not so well known. 

It is in the correspondence alluded to that we find under 
date of August 5, 1853: 

Do not forget to give Ludwig the score of the March so that the 
parts may be copied in time; and please do not send me a mere brouillon 
of the instrumentation of the "Do mine" . . . 

.... I send you herewith a few lines for Count Beust. Call on him 
either in the afternoon at Ettersburg or more conveniently in Weimar. 
It would be best to reach an agreement with him as to the performance 
of your Te Deum and of my March verbally and directly. There can 
not be the slightest difficulty, but should one be discovered on purpose, 
Count Beust has authority to remove it . . . 

and again on August 24, 1853 : 

Several rencontres at Teplitz which might influence my future forbid 
my presence at Weimar on August 28th contrary to my original plans. 
I regret that I shall not hear your Te Deum and I entrust entirely to 
your friendly care any performance of my March and Domine Salvum . . . 

Pray recommend me to Montag and his two military band-choruses 
which will have to occupy themselves with my things — and please take 
care that they are not played in sloppy fashion. 

Liszt was spared this danger, for the simple reason that the 
march was not performed. We know this from the correspondence 
between him and the Grand Duke Carl Alexander, published by 
La Mara in 1909. Says the Grand Duke in his letter from Etters- 
bourg, September 18, 1853 after some flattering remarks about 
"le produit incomparable de votre genie ": 

For fear of irritating my grieving mother by music in the castle 
I suppressed your march. I am obliged to you just the same and am still 
anxious to hear it. I hope and trust that I may soon have the opportunity. 

Did such an occasion present itself? I find no allusion to a 
performance in Liszt's letters. Indeed, this march of 1853 does 
not appear to be mentioned again in his correspondence except in 
a letter to Hans von Buelow of April 26, 1857 : 

I welcome the opportunity for fulfilling my promise to Mr. Bock 
[of the firm of Bote & Bock, Berlin] ; and I thank you for having pointed 
it out to me. Until now, I confess, I have not succeeded in discovering 
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among my manuscripts anything suitable for him . . . . ; but if Mr. Bock 
has a little patience I shall send him in July a March analogous [to 
the march "Von Felszum Meer"]. I would request him to publish it 
brilliantly , for it is a march which I composed for the Huldigungs-Feier 
of our Grand Duke. It will figure here on the program of the jubilee 
festivities for Charles August (September 3d). I should appreciate it 
if the arrangement for piano, about six or seven pages in print, appeared 
by then. I gladly make a present of the little opus to Bock . . . 

What deductions are to be derived from these letters for 
our present purpose? In the first place, that Liszt, by command 
of the Grand Duke, composed and finished a march for the "Huldi- 
gungs-Feier" of August 28, 1853. Secondly, that he composed 
the march for piano with some orchestral indications. This, then, 
was the original version of the march and it is quite clear that 
Liszt's loosely used words "arrangement for the piano" in his 
letter to Buelow are misleading. Not the piano version, but the 
version for military band is to be looked upon as an arrangement. 
I say on purpose, the version for military band, because the second 
letter to Raff and the Grand Duke's letter to Liszt seem to compel 
the interpretation that a change in Liszt's plans had taken place. 
Apparently he dispensed with an arrangement for orchestra to be 
made by Raff, in favor of a band arrangement only. If Gottschalg 
was at all a judge of Raff's handwriting and under the circum- 
stances he must have been quite familiar with Raff's chirography, it 
would follow that Raff was entrusted with this band arrangement. 

Furthermore, it is quite clear that this band arrangement 
was not performed on August 28, 1853, also that it has remained 
unpublished. It is equally clear that Liszt did not bestow a 
specific title on this march. He simply calls it "Marsch" and 
not once "Huldigungs-Marsch." In other words, the entry under 
"Huldigungs-Marsch" in the thematic catalogue is misleading. 
As to the original version for piano, that, too, obviously was 
still unpublished in April, 1857, when Liszt thought of having 
it used by Bote & Bock. Curiously enough, though Liszt was 
willing to make a present of the original piano version to the 
publishers, nothing came of the affair. No such march was 
published in 1857. Indeed, this particular "Marsch" does not 
appear ever to have been published. More than this, though 
Liszt told Buelow that the "Marsch" would be performed at 
Weimar during the Grand Duke Carl August centenary festivities 
in September, 1857, it was not then performed. Or, to be more 
exact, the march was not performed in the original version of 1853, 
which was still the only version in existence in April, 1857. With 
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this assertion we have reached the second stage of the genesis 
of the troublesome "Huldigungs-Marsch." What had happened 
to induce Liszt to suddenly abandon his plan of April, 1857? 
Again his correspondence sheds light on the subject. The following 
letter from Grand Duke Carl Alexander to Liszt, written in 
Wilhelmthal, July 11, 1857, gives the key to the puzzle: 

I wish to inform you of a desire, my very dear, [!] the realization of 
which I have much at heart, and which I entrust to your friendship and 
talent. Neither my country nor my house possess a national hymn. On 
every occasion we find ourselves thrown back on the eternal God save the 
Queen. I beg of you to replace it by another hymn to emanate from 
your talent and' to embody for present and future generations your own 
cachet of those elevated qualities with which God has endowed you. It 
is my desire that the festivities of September inaugurate this hymn. It 
must be something between a prayer and a Volkslied, serious rather than 
gay, neither too long nor too short — perfect. You alone can create it. 
Hence it is to you that I address myself . . . 

The Grand Duke in his somewhat Teutonic French was 
ordering a national hymn for Weimar from his court-conductor, 
very much as he would have ordered a new overcoat from his 
court-tailor. Liszt was too much of a diplomat to dive into his 
task without further consultation of the Grand Duke. Asked to 
whose poetry he would give preference, Carl Alexander replied 
on July 14, 1857, that he saw no reason for not asking "des accords 
a la lyre de M. Hoffman" (von Fallersleben). At the same time 
he suggested to unearth from the theatre archives the text of the 
song often used on patriotic occasions during his father's reign 
and composed by the then court-conductor Johann Nepomuk 
Hummel. The comical side of this phase of the matter is that 
Liszt from the beginning had Hoffmann von Fallersleben in mind 
as the prospective poet of Weimar's prospective national hymn 
and that in his subtle diplomatic way he was coaxing the Grand 
Duke into uttering a preference exactly for Hoffmann von Faller- 
sleben, who, it will be remembered, was the author of "Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland iiber alles. " (By the way, any one who takes 
the trouble to read the poem will see that, contrary to popular 
belief, "Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles" is not an "offensive" 
but a "defensive" poem, substantially a plea for political German 
unity only.) Yet, when Liszt had accomplished his purpose, he 
did not compose Hoffmann von Fallersleben's poem after all, 
but one by Peter Cornelius. In a letter to his brother Carl from 
Weimar, August 3, 1857, Cornelius tells us how this change of 
front came about: 
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Liszt wanted a kind of God save the King for our reigning house and 
applied for it to Hoffmann von Fallersleben. But he delivered unto his 
hands an icy-cold, official nomenclature of Goethe, Schiller, Charles 
August and Liszt was not satisfied with that sort of thing. He thought 
that perhaps I could do better and so I sent him yesterday the inclosed 
poem to Aix-la-Chapelle where he is taking the Kur. I wrote the song as 
much from my heart as I could without hypocrisy or Loyalitaetschwindel — 
to show Listz that I complied with his wish with respect. Well, if he 
likes it and composes it, I shall have innumerable opponents and the 
whole horde of know-betters (who have neither heart nor song in their 
make-up to turn out a poem of that type) will sail into me. Now please, 
my dear, worthy, erudite boy, roast my poem over the coals so that I 
may polish and improve it before venturing before the public and may 
laugh at whatever the envious breed will say . . . 

One begins to suspect that Gottschalg was correct in stating 
that "Weimar's Volkslied," composed by Liszt par order de Mufti, 
was used by him for the trio of his "Huldigungs-Marsch". How- 
ever, the following excerpts from Liszt's correspondence will prove 
that Gottschalg was mistaken. First we have Liszt's letter written 
from Aachen, July 23, 1857, to the Princess Wittgenstein and it 
will be noticed that Liszt then still had Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
in mind for the poetry of Weimar's ^national hymn: 

This eveni'ng I shall begin to instrumentate the Goethe and Grand 
Duke marches which are to serve as entr'actes for Dingelstedt's Festspiel 
on September 4th. Magnolet perhaps can prevail on Hoffmann to send 
me a text for the hymn. Invite Hoffmann for lunch — the wine of Cham- 
pagne will make his Germanic lyre foam . . . 

One day later he writes to the Princess : 

I am very busily at work on my marches, which I hope to finish in 
about a week. 

and again one day later: 

The whole afternoon was spent on retouching my marches which 
have produced a tintamarre in my head. Alas, my good, my only and 
adored "Tintamarre" is far away! I advance more slowly than I anti- 
cipated with this business of my marches, though I am at it tenaciously. 
Perhaps they will succeed all the better for it. 

On July 29 he informs the Princess: 

My marches are almost finished. They take up more than twenty 
pages of my score-paper of thirty staves, each more than 200 measures 
in length. The Goethe march has 250 measures with the repeat. You 
will be satisfied, I hope . . . 

and on July 31 with a sigh of relief: 

This march business is practically transacted and Sunday I shall 
begin to instrumentate the Fest prelude. 
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Without comment I pass on to his letter of August 5, 1857, 
to the Princess: 

Cornelius' verses [he means, of course, "Weimar's Volkslied"] are 
to me what March is in Lent or rather the sun in summer. The choral 
melody of my march adapts itself to them miraculously well. Two 
birds with one stone ... I am about to put my hymn on paper and I 
shall make a gift of the manuscript to Cornelius. In the meantime thank 
him for having responded to my wishes so well. The stanza 

Moege Segen dir entsprossen 
Aus vereinten Sarkophagen, 
Wo unsterbliche Genossen 
Diadem und Lorbeer tragen! 
is admirable. 

From his next letter, that of August 8, 1857, we learn nothing 
new, but its contents will help to flavor an otherwise dry narrative: 

All day yesterday Cornelius' verses laid siege to me. Impossible to 
rid myself of them either at dinner or at the theatre. Magnolet and 
Miss Anderson . . . would have died laughing, had they seen me light 
my cigar etui instead of the cigar and put claret into my coffee instead 
of sugar. But at last I have cleared my mind as to what to do and I 
fancy that it will be something magnificent. To-day and to-morrow will 
be devoted to the task, for while preserving the popular character of the 
melody (to be sung unisono without alterations throughout the five 
stanzas) I shall vary noticeably the orchestral accompaniment — which 
will call for 8 or 9 pages of orchestral score. However, the prospect of 
seeing you again in a few days stimulates me and I hope to finish the 
hymn by to-morrow evening or the day after . . . 

Finally we have Liszt's letter of August 10, 1857, to the Prin- 
cess, always from Aix- la-Chapelle: 

I required twelves page of full orchestral score for the Volkslied of 
Cornelius — but I hope that the poet will be just as pleased with the 
composer as he is with the poet, and they will hug each other joyfully. 
I worked at it all day yesterday, from 7 o'clock in the morning until 
9 o'clock in the evening, and again this morning. I shall now arrange it 
for performance either by a chorus or a male quartet with accompaniment 
of some brass instruments — work enough for four or five hours more . . . 

At least one deduction from all these letters is self-evident. 
Liszt approached the task of giving to Weimar a national hymn 
through the medium of Peter Cornelius' verses with sincere enthu- 
siasm, but also this deduction is self-evident that he did not 
compose new music for "Weimar's Volkslied." He killed two 
birds with one stone by utilizing — as Lina Ramann correctly 
stated — the trio of the festival march composed in honor of the 
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Grand Duke. This fact finds its corroboration in a letter written 
on August 12, 1857, to another friend. Says Liszt: 

I believe to have succeeded well with the composition and the 
motif choral of my march for the Grand Duke has done excellent service 
as support ("point d'appui") for this Volkslied. 

With considerable satisfaction he reported to the same friend 
from Weimar on August 31, 1857, when writing of the rehearsals 
of the approaching festivities: 

The Volkslied of Cornelius met with a complete success at court and 
in town. 

It must have been quite a shock to Liszt that the final recep- 
tion of " Weimar's Volkslied" on which he had spent so much 
energy and enthusiasm was followed by some severe criticism. 
The nature of this criticism appears from a curious letter written 
by Liszt to the Grand Duke on December 30, 1857 : 

You know that this Volkslied has been reproached for not being 
volkstuemlich enough. Without doubt I might reply that the appeal of 
both poetry and music is to a cultured nation and that the object of this 
Volkslied is precisely to glorify the culture of Weimar traditions; never- 
theless I shall not allow my unpopularity to seek shelter behind an act 
of respectful loyalty to your august house, unless. . .your Royal Highness 
finds that I was somewhat justified in raising the tone of my song and 
that it should be heard in public, though some persons might not see 
their habitual taste reflected in it . . . 

In fairness to the critics of " Weimar's Volkslied" I add 
that in after-years Liszt himself took a calmer and more critical 
view of the merits of this composition as a national hymn. 

Do not let us modulate too much into minor, not even in Weimar's 
Volkslied. As for you, remain what you are, an exemplar of noblesse 9 
very major. 

he writes self -ironically from Budapest on January 25, 1881, in 
one of his touching, friendly, and fatherly letters to Buelow. 

Every reader of the letters quoted above must gain the 
impression that Liszt, under considerable difficulties, had given 
birth to an absolutely new march for the Grand Duke! Without 
further knowledge of the real facts one could easily reach the 
conclusion that the "Huldigungs-marsch" (incorrectly dated 1853 
in the Thematic Catalogue) is totally different from the march 
alluded to in Liszt's letters of August, 1857. Liszt helped to pave 
the way for this possible confusion, by not once mentioning the 
title he was about to bestow on the march for the festivities in 
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September, 1857. Yet, as was pointed out at the beginning or 
this article, the march for August 28, 1853, and the march fof 
September 4, 1857, represent merely two different versions of the 
same piece. Liszt with all his show of white fever-heat of creation 
simply retouched and orchestrated his untitled and unpublished 
pianoforte march of 1853, supressed the original trio and substi- 
tuted a new trio with "motif choral." There was nothing either 
thematically or constructively really new about this march of 1857, 
later published and known as the "Huldigungs-marsch," except 
its trio, and Liszt killed two birds with one stone by utilizing this 
trio for "Weimar's Volkslied." 

In the published version this trio is repeated for the final 
climax of the "Huldigungs-Marsch." Whether or no this was an 
afterthought, I cannot tell. Just how Liszt used the melody of 
the trio as "point d'appui" for "Weimar's Volkslied" may be 
seen by comparing the beautifully harmonized melody as here 
quoted with the melody in the fac-simile of the first edition of 
"Weimar's Volkslied" in the version for a cappellamale chorus: 
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And these slight alterations not only weakened the melody 
but caused Liszt inadvertently to smoke leather instead of tobacco ! 

This is the genesis of the "Huldigings-marsch," so far as I 
was able to discover. In passing, it may be mentioned that it 
attracted little or no attention in the musical press of the time. 
Not even Franz Brendel thought it worth while to devote a few 
words to it in his report of the September, 1857, festivities at 
Weimar in the "Neue Zeitschrift fuer Musik," the only organ on 
which Liszt could count for a half-way decent and fair considera- 
tion of his importance as a composer. 

Incredible as it may seem, in those days even Liszt's publishers 
did not devote nearly as much space to advertisements of his 
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works, as they did to a lot of worse than mediocre rubbish. Per- 
haps Liszt's hostility to the boosting of his works by commercial 
means had something to do with this attitude. Liszt was so 
busy championing the prospects of a host of other composers, 
that he neglected his own. His proud motto was, "Ich kann 
warten. " Perhaps he would still be waiting for a recognition of 
his greatness as a composer — in his best works he certainly did 
attain greatness — had it not been for Buelow and the band of 
faithful who proclaimed and preached the art of their idol, with 
a good deal of fanatic noise, it is true, but also with that intuitive 
enthusiasm and willingness of sacrifice against which the counter- 
currents of radical opposition and even silent indifference became 
powerless in the long run. 

But back to the " Huldigungs-Marsch ! " If its history as a 
composition is now tolerably clear, not so its bibliographic history. 
Lina Ramann, it will be remembered, claims that the "Partitur" 
was published by Bote & Bock in 1858 and the " Klavierausgabe 
vom Komponisten" by the same publishers in 1863. Both dates 
are wrong, Ramann committing a bibliographic salto-mortale. 
The facts are that Bote & Bock announced the publication of the 
"Huldigungs-Marsch" "pour piano" in their "Neue Berliner 
Musik Zeitung" on February 17, 1858 — of course, in its revised 
and final version of 1857, not in the original version of 1853 — and 
the publication of the "Orchester-Partitur" not until April 18, 
1860! Thereby hangs a ludicrous episode, the humor of which 
the reader will enjoy without unnecessary comment. 

Hardly had the publication of the march been announced by 
the publishers, when Hans v. Buelow, who was looking after 
Liszt's interests, wrote to him from Berlin on February 28, 1858: 

Are you very much displeased with the physiognomy of the "Huldi- 
gungs-marsch" as published by Bock? This is the second issue. The 
first was so disgraceful that I protested energetically. I am at dagger's 
point with him as with Schlesinger. Double profit, as you once remarked. 

No further allusion of consequence to the "Huldigungs- 
Marsch" transpired in the correspondence between Buelow and 
Liszt until October 16, 1859 when Buelow, commenting on the 
publishers' "hesitation to publish anything except profitable com- 
positions by Meyerbeer and Offenbach!" wrote, 

Here is a copy of the letter which I saw myself obliged to send him 
in the matter of the Huldigungs -marsch. 

Fortunately for posterity this letter has been included in the 
fascinating collection of Buelow's letters published by his widow 
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(Vol. Ill, p. 269-270) and though rather long I quote it here in 
full as an illustration of the spirit in which Buelow was fighting 
the battle of his revered father-in-law and master. The letter is 
addressed to Gustav Bock, and reads: 

It is a very irksome task to have to write the following lines, since 
possibly their contents may discommode you and since, in view of your 
personal friendliness toward me, it would have been very desirable to 
spare me the regret at annoying you. About a year ago you applied to 
me for a manuscript of my dear father-in-law Dr. Franz Liszt. I sent you 
a manuscript, called **Huldigungs marsch," in orchestral score and in a 
version for piano and you accepted it. An honorarium was not stipulated, 
but the condition was attached to the right of publication that simulta- 
neously with the piano version (playable as a solo piece for piano) the 
orchestra score should be engraved and published. 

The piano piece, was issued but circumstances of various kinds — 
taken into reasonable consideration both by me, Dr. Liszt's agent, and 
the composer himself — prevented you from carrying out your plan to 
fulfill the above condition. 

Perhaps your admirably versatile activity caused the little matter 
to be forgotten; perhaps I have to censure myself for not having always 
pressed the demand of my father-in-law for publication of the score; 
perhaps, indeed, there is a misunderstanding that I at the time failed to 
make said condition absolutely clear to you. I am led to this last explana- 
tion by the answer reported to me by Musikdirektor Truhn who conveyed 
to you my query about the date of publication of said score. You 
rejected the friendly suggestion for pecuniary reasons and declared your 
refusal to publish at all the score of the Huldigungs-marsch by Liszt. 

Far be it from me, to address to you, my very dear Sir and friend, 
any reproach; I assume the burden of the matter and complete responsi- 
bility to the extent of formulating for myself this obligation: to have 
said Huldigungs-marsch by Fanz Liszt engraved immediately in orches- 
tral score at my own expense. Inasmuch as the piano score of said 
work was published by your house, I have now the honor to solicit your 
assistance in my effort to live up to my obligations and to spare me 
humiliation by my father-in-law. I adjoin the request that you inform 
me at your earliest convenience of the probable cost of publication, — 
an advance inquiry to be pardoned on the grounds that I do not belong 
to the class of rentiers. 

Characteristic as is this letter of Buelow's razor-like sarcasm 
concealed in a mouchoir of aristocratic politeness, Liszt's reply 
of October 19, 1859 is equally characteristic of this truly wonder- 
ful man, a gentleman born if there ever was one: 

While regretting that I occasioned your disagreeable task of writing 
an explanatory letter to Mr. B., I could not help enjoying the reading of 
this little epistolary masterpiece which would merit being printed at 
the head of the score of the Huldigungs-marsch. However the little 
affair might end, please, I insist, avoid a falling out with B. on account 
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of his editorial proceedings. Tell me simply his answer and we shall 
take counsel for the best. 

On the same day Buelow could report progress, which was 
to be foreseen either pro or contra after a letter such as his to Mr. 
Bock. Just what the latter replied, I am not in a position to 
know, but Buelow wrote to Liszt: 

Here is Bock's reply to my recent letter. It was followed immediate- 
ly by the engraver's visit who wished to consult me about size, etc., of 
the plates. I have accepted the Leipzig edition of Glinka's works as the 
model. In three weeks the whole thing will be a matter of the past. 

This prophecy was premature, for, as I said above, the 
orchestral score of the " Huldigungs-Marsch " did not appear on 
the market until April, 1860. 



